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Can We Make Adoptions Safe? 


Miss MuLLER: The United States 
Children’s Bureau was the first agency 
in the world devoted entirely to the 
interests of children. Its slogan is, 
“For every child the care he needs.” 
Can we make adoptions safe? 


Mrs. ELSON: Yes, we can make adop- 
tions safe. But we want to choose for 
each child parents with whom he will 
feel comfortable as he grows up, and 
for each family a child who fits into 
its way of life. 


Mr. RICHMAN: The community must 
be concerned with the welfare of all 
the three parties involved: with the 
rights of the natural parent to decide 
if he wants to give up the child with- 
out pressure on him to do so; the right 
of the child to a home where his de- 
velopment can be assured; and with 
the right of the adoptive family to a 
child who will meet its emotional, 
cultural and social needs. 


Mr. Byron: The twentieth century 
has been referred to as the century of 
the child, not only here but every- 
where. Standards of safety for adop- 
tion must gradually be applied to chil- 
dren throughout the entire world. 


* * * 


Fifty Thousand Children Concerned 


Mr. KEATH: Perhaps no subject is of 
more personal interest to nearly half 
a million of America’s young people 
and their foster parents than the one 
the Reviewing Stand examines today. 
Making adoption safe is a matter of 
deep concern for these people and for 
the thousands of you Americans who 
will adopt children this year. 

Miss Muller, you seem interested in 
the background of this problem. Would 
you expand on your opening remark 
just a bit? 


Miss Mutuer: I think we need to 
recognize the fact that adoptions are 
only one part of the whole fabric of 


planning for children. There must be 
services for children in their own 
homes and the preservation of their 
own family ties. For children who 
must have care away from home there 
are many facilities, but adoptions are 
one of the important ones. 

In 1944 it was estimated by the 
Children’s Bureau that 50,000 chil- 
dren were placed in adoption. It is 
therefore important to a large group 
of children. 


Mr. KEATH: Mrs, Elson, as an adop- 
tion case worker for an agency, can 
you tell us where the agency stands in 
this over-all adoption problem? 


Mrs. Euson: I am afraid that we are 
able to give the protections we would 
like to give to children and to families 
only for about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren placed in adoptive homes every 
year. We would like to offer more 
safety to more people. But we can do 
so only when the general public— 
when doctors, lawyers, and _ social 
workers all together — protect chil- 
dren in the kinds of families they 
choose for them. 


Mr. KEATH: Mr. Richman, you say 
the problem is based on satisfying the 
natural parents, the child and the 
foster parents. Where does that satis- 
faction fit into the over-all picture? 


Agencies Offer Protection 


Mr. RICHMAN: First of all, there 
should not be a transfer of parental 
rights without judicial sanction. In 
the relinquishment through the court 
the parent knows his legal and social 
rights and realizes the finality of his 
relinquishment. As far as the child 
is concerned, the most effective time 
to safeguard him is when he is about 
to be placed, and not afterwards. The 
questions are, should he be separated, 
and if he is, what kind of a family 
would best meet his needs? As far as 
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the adoptive parents are concerned 
they should know the kind of a child 
they are receiving into their home. The 
only party that can assure the protec- 
tion for all the three concerned is a 
qualified child welfare agency. 


Mr. KEATH: Byron, you seem con- 
cerned with the world nature of this 
problem. Just how does the world 
problem relate to adoptions here in the 
United States? 


Mr. Byron: Well, of course, we see 
that just as it is essential to have 
the highest possible standards for 
adoption, so it is essential to have 
the highest possible standards for 
child welfare. Once we see that we 
have them safely adopted we must 
fashion a world in which continued 
security will be their lot. Now we 
must not save an individual and de- 
stroy them all collectively. 


Mrs. ELSon: I am afraid it is a fact 
that we are spending more on our 
guided missile programs these months 
than we are for all child welfare 
services in the United States. 


Mr. KEATH: Would you agree with 
that, Miss Muller? 


Better Program Costs Money 


Miss MULLER: Yes, that is tragically 
true; and it is true also in the states 
where they appropriate much more 
for building bridges than for the pro- 
tection of children. 


Mr. Byron: The fact that this pro- 
gram is on the air today indicates 
that there is a widespread interest in 
this matter of adoption. Richman, 
how do you think that comes about? 


Mr. RICHMAN: It is very natural for 
people who cannot have their own 
children to want to complete their 
family through adoption if it is not 
possible to do it naturally. 

But I would like to comment on the 
point about spending money. I am 
concerned that we do not know in this 
country the exact number of children 
who have been or are about to be 
placed in adoption because we do not 


spend enough money to keep records of 
these things. 


Mrs. ELson: There is widespread 
misinformation about these facts. For 
example, this fall a national maga- 
zine said there are millions of children 
backing up in social agencies and mil- 
lions of families who want to adopt 
these children being turned away very 
heartlessly by the agencies. This is 
not true. It is an unfortunate thing 
that there are many childless families 
which we will never be able to serve 
because the number of children avail- 
able for adoption is far less than the 
number of families wanting to give 
their home to a youngster. 


Mr. Byron: Have you any compara- 
tive figures as to the relationship be- 
tween the supply and the demand, 
Mrs, Elson? 


Not Enough Children Available 


Mrs. ELSON: Yes, I would be glad to 
give you that. In the Chicago area the 
Council of Social Agencies made a 
recent study in which they found that 
in the month of June, 1948, eight 
agencies were asked to place 117 chil- 
dren. Now in our agency alone during 
the month of December, we received 
requests from 135 families wanting 
to adopt a child. 


Mr. KEATH: Miss Muller, what is the 
situation regionally and nationally? 


Miss Muuuer: I would like to refer 
back to the statement about the one 
million children who are backing up 
and are not being made available for 
adoptive homes. The actual number of 
children under five in the United 
States is four million. It would be pre- 
posterous, therefore, to think that one- 
fourth of those children were chil- 
dren receiving care away from their 
own homes and available for adoption. 


Mr. Byron: It sounds very much as 
though we have a situation here where 
the scarcity factor, the fact that there 
are so few children available for adop- 
tion, means that we are determined to 
do a better job all the time for those 
whom we do place. 
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Mr. RICHMAN: Unfortunately, ac- 
cording to the study in 1944 which 
Miss Muller has mentioned, about half 
of the number of children adopted by 
non-related parents were without the 
aid of a child welfare agency which 
could offer them good protection. It 
is significant that 62 per cent of the 
children adopted in 15 states report- 
ing were under six years of age, and 38 
per cent under two years, in a period 
when it is essential for the parents 
and the child to know what they are 
getting into. However, no protection 
was offered. 


Mr. Byron: You people seem to feel 
that some protection is necessary. 
Suppose we talk a little about the 
dangers which are involved in unpro- 
tected adoptions. Would we agree that 
was a good thing to do? 


Mr. KEATH: Go right ahead. 


Physical and Mental Misfits 


Mr. Byron: Let us look at some of 
these dangers, then. I will start out 
by suggesting that certainly everyone 
could agree that not all children are 
fit for adoption. By that I mean some 
children are not physically fit, some 
are not mentally fit, and some are not 
emotionally fit. Would there be any 
disagreement with that? If that is 
true, then those children should not be 
placed. 


Mrs. Evson: No, I don’t think we 
would be ready to say that, Professor 
Byron. We would prefer to consider 
the individual child. We certainly do 
not hold back a handicapped child 
from placement in a good, permanent 
adoptive home if we can find that 
child a home. We place children in 
those cases in which all medical help 
has been given to a youngster and in 
which a family able to handle the 
problem goes into it with their eyes 
wide open. 


Mr. KeatH: I want to interrupt 
here and back up just a bit. We have 
talked of some of the problems in- 
volved. Just what does a family, a 
pair of prospective foster parents, do 


if they decide they want to adopt a 
child? You, Mrs. Elson, as a case 
worker are closest to that problem. 
What would I do if I came into your 
agency and said, “I want to adopt a 
child.” What procedures would I go 
through? 


Who Qualifies for a Child? 


Mrs. ELson: If you came into our 
agency, or other good agencies 
throughout the United States, you 
would ask for an appointment to talk 
with us about the possibility of secur- 
ing a child. Now there are no right 
and wrong answers in this field. We 
are simply interested in getting to 
know the families—families with their 
own interests, their pleasures in life. 


We want to know families who have 
already made every effort to have a 
child of their own. I think that most 
people are unaware of the fact that 
one out of three families who think 
they are going to be childless can be 
helped to have a family of their own 
with a little medical help. We are not 
interested in hurting people. We are 
interested in helping them, if we pos- 
sibly can. 


By and large we favor the younger 
family. Over half of the children who 
went into adoption through our agency 
last year went to couples who were 
85 years of age or younger. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that we feel 
older parents have nothing to offer a 
child. The figures show that we feel 
older parents can and do make good 
adoptive parents. We are not inter- 
ested, either, in large incomes, or 
whether families own their own home. 
We are interested simply in families 
who are fond of children and ready to 
give them the wise care they need. 


Mr. RICHMAN: Many families criticize 
social agencies by calling the proce- 
dure “red tape.’ Actually, the red 
tape is put in there for their own 
protection. 

I recall when my own baby was 
born I could have called some of the 
things the obstetrician did red tape. 
I was very anxious. Yet I recognized 
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that professionally he knew best, and 
I had to trust his judgment. 


Careful Screening Necessary 


When we say that a child has to 
wait, be kept in a foster home for a 
period of observation for three or four 
months until we can determine his 
potentialities, some people call it red 
tape. If we try to find out the kind 
of a family who is applying to us, to 
determine what kind of a child would 
make them happy as well as try to 
find the place the child would have best 
opportunities for development, they 
call the study red tape. I hope the 
community can recognize that the pro- 
cedures formulated by private agen- 
cies are for parents’ benefit rather 
than merely to set up obstacles to 
their objectives. 


Mr. KEATH: I would like to get a 
bit into the legal difficulties of the 
problem. We have discussed some of 
them here. I understand there is a 
great deal of difficulty as we go from 
state to state with legal limitations on 
adoption. Miss Muller, isn’t the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau particularly interested 
in that problem? 


Miss MULLER: Yes, the Children’s 
Bureau is quite interested in having 
uniform laws for the adoption of chil- 
dren. We have not developed any 
model law, but a statement on essen- 
tials of adoption legislation which a 
state can use and adapt to its own 
situation. There are certain safe- 
guards in those suggested essentials 
that point right to our topic of dis- 
cussion today, “Can We Make Adop- 
tions Safe?” 


Children’s Bureau Program 


I think I shall briefly run over what 
those safeguards are: First, adop- 
tions should be carried out before a 
court accustomed to handling chil- 
dren’s cases. Second, adoptions are a 
matter of social, medical and legal con- 
cern, not legal alone. Third, the con- 
sent of adoption should be obtained 
from the natural parents; or if their 
parental rights have been legally re- 


linquished or terminated, from a per- 
son to whom those rights have been 
given. Those consents should never 
be obtained under duress. 

Fourth, court hearings should be 
closed to the public and the confiden- 
tial nature of the records should be 
assured, 

In the procedures a period of resi- 
dence in the adoptive home should be 
carried out, preferably for one year 
before the final legal action is taken; 
and recommendation should be avail- 
able to the courts. ; 

Provision should be made for the 
removal of children from homes found 
to be unsuitable. But if this red tape 
that Mr. Richman refers to is really 
carried out adequately, there will not 
be many mistakes made in the place- 
ment of the child. 


Mr. RICHMAN: Wouldn’t you agree 
that even the best laws are difficult to 
enforce because so very many persons 
feel competent to place a baby for 
adoption even though they are en- 
tirely ignorant of the provisions in 
the law and completely unacquainted 
with the fundamental social problems 
involved? 


Child Is No Ham 


Mrs. ELSON: That would be true if 
a child were an inanimate object like 
a ham or something of that sort. But 
a child is a living human being, and 
adoptions are something that will last 
for a very long time. They are setting 
up human relationships. Therefore, 
adoptions do have social implications 
that must be recognized, and there 
must be long, careful planning on the 
part of all of the persons concerned. 


Mr. BYRON: You are suggesting, in 
other words, that the adopting parents 
achieve possession but not ownership; 
and because of that fact the whole re- 
lationship is not merely a legal one, 
but a very complicated social one. 


Mrs. ELSON: I am very glad you 
brought up this matter of the year of 
living together—the child and family 
together. That is called a probation- 
ary period, and we don’t like the word 
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because it sounds so much like, “Un- 
less you are good, we are going to take 
this baby away from you.” It is noth- 
ing of the sort. It is a period during 
which three people get acquainted 
with each other. If we have done our 
work carefully beforehand, we don’t 
have to step in and take a child away. 
But we stand back of each placement 
with all the resources of an agency 
ready to help insure that this will be 
a good family in which three people 
can look at each other and say, “Yes, 
we belong together.” 


Mr. BYRon: Can you tell, with the 
assistance of doctors, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and other professional 
people, whether the child will be suc- 
cessful in the home? 


Mrs. ELson: Not immediately, no. It 
requires all of us working together. 
Certainly we don’t have a 100 percent 
record there. By that I mean, social 
agencies are perfectly willing to say, 
“Yes, we occasionally make mistakes.” 
But our mistakes are not made in a 
vacuum. We are all there ready to 
help and to help preserve a good fam- 
ily relationship. 


Should Government Interfere? 


Mr. KEATH: Mrs. Elson has given the 
agency attitude in regard to this adop- 
tion problem. What are some of the 
other approaches? What about fed- 
eral participation in an adoption pro- 
gram, for example, Miss Muller? 


Miss MULLER: The federal govern- 
ment does not act in direct placement 
of children, but it does work closely 
with every state in the Union and the 
territories in developing sound stand- 
ards and concepts of what goes into 
this matter of adoption. It even par- 
ticipates in providing funds for a staff 
which can help local communities and 
private agencies in carrying out this 
program for the interests of the chil- 
dren. 


Mr. KEATH: In other words, at the 
moment the federal program is mostly 
advisory. Do you think it should par- 
ticipate in an ever-increasing degree 


vA 


in these adoption issues? 


Miss MULLER: I think I should say 
there has been a great deal of think- 
ing on that—groups coming together 
to discuss it. The American Public 
Welfare Association has now put a 
bill into Congress which would provide 
for federal funds coming through the 
state to the state program and to local 
communities and agencies for such 
care of children necessary to safe- 
guard them. 


States Should Make Laws 


Mr. RICHMAN: The states can formu- 
late their own legislation better 
than a federal bureau. I agree with 
Miss Muller in the original statement 
that the federal government has a 
responsibility to set up goals of essen- 
tials for adoption procedures. The 
states, however, have the responsibil- 
ity for formulation and promotion of 
proper legislation. But we cannot stop 
just with the legal provisions; the 
state department of welfare must be 
the general agency concerned with the 
welfare of all children as well as those 
who are out for adoption. 


Mr. KeEATH: Now we have the agency 
point of view and the federal point 
of view. What about individual place- 
ment by real parents to the foster 
parents? 


Mrs. Evson: I am glad you brought 
up that point. Doctors are concerned 
with the unauthorized practice of 
medicine, lawyers with the unauthor- 
ized practice of law—not because they 
are eager to keep the business to them- 
selves, but because they are so aware 
of the dangers to the public when 
amateurs attempt to practice these 
skilled professions. This has been in- 
creasingly recognized by the medical 
profession, In the county of which 
Philadelphia happens to be a part, the 
medical association adopted as one of 
its principles the idea that only social 
workers were capable of carrying on 
this work. 


Mr. RICHMAN: The medical profession 
undoubtedly came to this conclusion 
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because of certain experiences. For 
instance, I have before me an article 
from the American Journal of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, by Dr. Abner I. 
Weisman. In this article, the doctor 
relates a story of an adoption in 
which he participated, making it pos- 
sible for the unmarried mother to have 
her child placed in an adoption direct- 
ly through him to a friend. The re- 
sult was that this mother came back 
and claimed her child within a few 
weeks. The court upheld the mother’s 
claim, and the child was returned 
from the adopted family to the natural 
family. The doctor, therefore, con- 
cludes his article with this statement, 
“Social agencies and specialized adop- 
tion committees that have studied the 
problem certainly are far better 
equipped to make decisions in this 
matter than physicians, who are ig- 
norant of the possible consequences.” 


Where Agencies Get Children 


Mr. Byron: I would like to ask a 
question, Mr. Keath, following through 
on the question which you asked—if 
people want to adopt a child, what do 
they do? I understand the Children’s 
Bureau has a pamphlet on that, Miss 
Muller. Where do these agencies get 
the children that they place for adop- 
tion—or where are these children who 
are placed out for adoption available? 


Miss MULLER: The children available 
for adoption come from many sources, 
but the greatest number of them—at 
least three-fourths of them—are the 
children of unmarried mothers. That 
leads into the area that Mr. Richman 
has mentioned: the need for adequate 
services to the unmarried mother be- 
fore the decision is made about her 
child. 


Mr. Byron: To interrupt you for a 
moment, this means that although for- 
merly in this country we almost spe- 
cialized in making life miserable for 
the children of unmarried parents in 
order that that might be a deterrent, 
there is now—as Mrs. Elson said a 
while ago—a long waiting list for 
people who will adopt any child 


whether the parents are married or 
not. Is that it? 


Mrs. ELSON: Yes, indeed. I think if 
our agency were still keeping a wait- 
ing list, in one year we would have 
had 1400 people waiting to adopt the 
174 children that we actually had 
available for adoption last year. We 
no longer, and this is true the country 
over in a number of agencies, want 
to use a waiting list in our agency. 
We prefer to talk to each family as 
they come in, to learn their story, and 
see if we can help them. 


‘Must Improve Resources’ 


Miss Mutuer: I think that points to 
a great need in this country, however, 
to look at the whole picture and to 
improve and extend the resources 
available for the placement of children 
for adoption. We must face the fact 
that there are many more good people 
wanting children for adoption than 
there are children available. However, 
if public funds, public interest, and 
public organizations are developed to 
supplement and strengthen what is 
being done by the private agencies, 
there would be much more service 
available to those families wanting 
children. 


Mr. Byron: The status of the adopted 
child is no longer that of an inferior 
child, but of an equal child, and in 
many cases superior, because the par- 
ents can so easily demonstrate to it 
that it is wanted. 


Mrs. ELSON: Yes, indeed. I think that 
although we certainly have the great- 
est sympathy for every childless fam- 
ily unable to secure a child when that 
is their greatest wish, we must be 
happy for the child who has lost one 
set of parents and who has agencies 
choosing for him parents who will be 
best suited for him. It is good that 
they have many families to choose 
from. 


Mr. RICHMAN: There is one point that 
we must make here, Frequently we 
hear comments about the numbers of 
children who are in orphanages, insti- 
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tutions and foster homes; but there 
are families clamoring for children. 
We tell them there aren’t enough to 
go around. 

First of all, most people who come 
for adoption want babies, and there 
aren’t enough babies to meet all the 
demands. About those children who 
are in institutions or in agencies: 
parents live longer now, and by the 
time one or both parents die these 
children are older. These children 
have memories, or they might have 
connections with certain relatives—a 
grandmother or aunt whose attach- 
ment is such that it would not permit 
the release for adoption. It isn’t a 
fact that the agencies keep these chil- 
dren because they want to keep them, 
but because they are not available for 
adoption. 


Preserve Family Ties 


Mrs. Muuuer: I think we must rec- 
ognize the right of the child to have 
his family relationships and contacts 
preserved. Some children in institu- 
tions do have family ties that are 
being preserved for them, and those 
ties are important to them. 

Also, it brings up the point that 
adopting couples—especially those who 
are a little older—might give real 
consideration to the taking of a school 
age child who is denied other family 
ties and does need substitute family 
relationships. 


Mr. Byron: I would like to ask one 
question which seems to me of in- 
creasing importance. Is there any 
disagreement at the present moment 
with reference to this: should adopting 
parents tell the children of that fact, 
and if so, how do they tell them? 


Mrs. Euvson: I think there has been 
such widespread interest in this whole 
matter—shall we tell our child he is 
chosen—that the newspapers and the 
radio have helped many people to un- 
derstand this problem. Yes, children 
should know and should know early 
that they are chosen! 


Mr. KeatH: What do you think our 


prospects for the future are on this 
adoption problem? Are we doing bet- 
ter? Can we hope to satisfy more 
parents and children? 


Miss MULLER: I think that the pros- 
pects are good, because of the wide 
interest in this whole matter of adop- 
tions, because of the way in which 
doctors, lawyers and courts are be- 
coming interested in working together 
with the social agencies, because of 
the expansion of both private and pub- 
lic social services for children, and 
because of the fact that the child is 
still kept as the focus of the total 
situation and his protection is consid- 
ered vital. 


Hopes for the Future 


Mr. RICHMAN: It is important that 
adoption laws be properly correlated 
with other related child welfare laws 
such as juvenile court laws, laws re- 
lating to guardianship, laws regarding 
the termination of parental rights, 
and the question of birth certificates 
after adoption. 


Mrs. ELson: It will take all of these 
protections and all this working to- 
gether—doctors, lawyers, social work- 
ers—to see that the children who have 
lost one set of parents get a family 
with wisdom, kindness and a good 
sense of humor in their chosen parents. 


Mr. Byron: We have a children’s 
charter at the present time in this 
country. We are now considering a 
charter of human rights. I suspect 
our motto is, “A family for every child 
in a world which safeguards both.” 


Mr. KEATH: Your discussion has been 
a provocative and interesting one, I 
think. 

You seem agreed for the most part 
that a successful approach to this 
adoption problem presupposes closer 
cooperation among all the agencies 
concerned with the adoption problem. 
Only with such cooperation and con- 
tinued efforts by the private and pub- 
lic adoption agencies, the government 
and the general public, can we hope 
to make adoptions safe. 
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An excellent discussion for adoptive families with emphasis centered _ 
around the adoptive child and the responsibility of professional agencies and — 
future parents. 


LOCKRIDGE, FRANCES LOUISE (DAVIS) Adopting a Child. 2d ed. New 
York, Greenberg, 1948. - 
“Represents the point of ‘view of the social agency charged with protecting 
the interests of the child and of future foster parents. Includes a chapter on 
bringing up the adopted child. 


SAYLES, MARY B. Substitute Parents. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1937. 

A study of foster parents who have dealt successfully with their adopted 
children. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau When You Adopt a Child. Washington, D.C., U.S. Supt. 
of Does., 1947. (Folder No. 18) 

Notes on the responsibilities of the adoptive parents and legalizing the 
adoption. 
pare 
Colliers 116:18, D. 22’45. “Babies Have Their Rights.” R. CARSON. 


An excellent explanation of what adoption means to both prospective foster 
parents and the foster child. The legal aspects are touched on—giving reasons 
that laws are needed to protect the child and the real and foster parents. 


Hygeia 26:180-14, Mr.’48. “Baby You Adopt.” H. HARRINGTON. 


How and why the agencies give the babies they let out for adoption such 
careful attention in terms of caring for physical and mental health and in 
the careful selection of adoptive parents. 


Hygeia 26:332-3+, My.’48. “ABC of Adoption.” T. CARLSON. 

The case story of a successful adoption arranged for through a good 
agency. 
Parade p.5-7, F. 22,’48. “Can We Make Adoptions Safe?” 


Following an adoption case of New York’s Spence-Chapin Adoption Serv- 
ice, this report shows adoption at its best for both the future parents and the 
adopted child. Restates the need for strong uniform adoption laws in all 
states. 
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Parents Magazine 20:69-70, N.’45. “Make Adoption Safe.” 


An excellent argument for using the social agencies in adopting babies. 


Survey 83:153, My.’47. “Adoptions; Need for New Legislation.” 

A report showing that at this time only about one-fourth of the states 
have laws which are adequate to protect the adopted child and adopted families. 
Survey 84:345, N.’48. “Children: Minnesota’s Progressive Adoptive Program.” 

A short report on Minnesota’s direct placement of adoptive children. 
Survey Graphic 37:255-8, My.’48. “Adoptions: Maryland’s Better Way.” E. 
SEELEY. 


Thorough discussion and summarization of Maryland’s new adoption law 
(regarded as one of the best in the country). 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


MARRIAGE IS ON TRIAL 
Vol. 9, No. 15 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS GROW UP TOGETHER 


Vol. 9, No. 16 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BEGINS AT HOME 
Vol. 9, No. 17 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 


| 
1 
12 Northwestern Reviewing Stand | 


| 


a ‘Have aae Read These 
Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand — 
discussions on request 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND 


4. Balancing Your Emotional Bud- 16. The United Nations and the Cold 
get. War. eit mute’ | 

5. The Supreme Court Decision on 17. Do You Feel Your Age? 
Religious Education. 18. What’s Happening in Southern | 

6. Let’s Look at Business. Europe? 

7. Three Years After the War: How 19. What Can We Expect from the 
Do We Stand Now? New Administration? 

8. What Can Adults Learn? 20. World Government. 

9. Let’s Look at Labor. 21. Can Our Economy Stand Another 
0. How Can You Help Your Child Wage Increase? | 
in School This Year? 22. How Can We Avoid a Depres- 

11. What Are We Doing about Inter- sion? | 
American Trade? 23. How Much Does Worry Affect 

12. How Do We Stand on Housing? Our Lives? 

18. Should We Have Federal Aid for 24. What Does China Face in the 
Education? Future? 

14, The Berlin Crisis. 25. Christianity After 1948 Years. 

15. How Important Is the Electoral 26. What’s Ahead for Congress in 
College? 1949? 

Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 

1. Un-American Investigations— 5. Should Our Government Provide 
Red Herring or Needed Service? Medical Care? 

2. Should We Change Our Economic 6. Should You Worry About Heart 
System? Disease? 

3. What Is America Reading? 7. Our Housing Problem—Building. 

4. Do Cooperatives Endanger Other 8. Our Housing Problem—Rent Con- 
Business? trol. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


O I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

O I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

O I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


Cena tomer nee wee wren new anne n sccm eewensn crane cerns ceeeenewecncewcensersss 
Sees s sneer eens eecenwwnmenewrennnnseresncesenevecseces 


CRS OM eee ets sewn teen onan Ea eT SSS ETS Sea we NOS tN Sena RON wenn ee een nes ene ene ne eee nne esa twenac ewan sasccscccecccenenceccecces. 


